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From the Forget Me Not, 


The sun is setting, and the doors must be 
shut before nightfall; it was Kalsandoni’s last 
order. Girl, what can keep you lingering so 
long below? was cried out from the top of the 
long steep stair that led to the summer cham- 
ber of the wife of Kalsandoni. 

Tam coming, mother—I shall be with you 
ina moment, the sun is not going down yet, 
was the answer, in the silver voice of Euphro- 
syne, from the garden door. But the voice 
was more silvery still in which she whispered 
—Now be obedient Carlo, and leave me. It 
will be dark immediately, and you will never 
be able to get into the town. The advice was 
received, as advice generally is, with a total 





disregard of its value, and the pretty giver of 


so much wisdom was obliged to give it over 
again. ‘The listener was still sceptical in the 
extreme as to the necessity of so rapid a re- 
treat. New arguments were of course neces- 
sary, and the dialogue was prolonged, until 
the wife of Kalsandoni was heard exerting her 
maternal tones tet more loudly from the sum- 
mit of her tower; the sun gave a sudden dip 
into the sea, which he seemed to set on fire; 
and the noise of an authoritative foot coming 
down stairs made a separation inevitable, 

Farewell, then, my sweet! farewell, light of 
my soul, my owa Euphrosyne! was responded 
in the dusk, followed by a sound which proved 
that the lips of the speaker could do more than 
talk, and which sent Euphrosyne back half a 
dozen steps totally confounded, trembling from 
head to foot, and redder than the very roses 
that clustered over her. 

I shall never forgive you for this, Carlo, said 
she, when her breath came again. You have 
never dared to presume on my patience be- 

_fore. 

Never! said Carlo, never my sweet! it is my 
first offence, and should be forgiven, it may be 
my last, and must be forgiven. 

Your last, Carlo!—Heavens, I hope not: 
What do you mean? 

_Carlo laughed. Well, Euphrosyne, that 
little speech of yours luckily falls into an ear 
that can remember nothing but that you are 
the loveliest child of nature. But what would 
you say, my beauty, my bride soon to be, if I 


were going to take leave of you for a while? ' 


Go, if you will, sir; T acquit you of all pro- 
mise. But—and the laugh died away, perhaps 
you are going to be married to Argyrophili’s 
daughter? I ask the question through mere 
Curiosity. You Italians are in love with every 
body for a week, and then, on the Sunday, 








Marry some vid woman or straiger for her 
money. 

I may be going to wed one whom I have 
often seen, said the Italian. 

Eupbrosyne’s flashing eyes were fastened 
on his countenance, as if she heard with them. 

My bride is to some eyes the ioveliest of all 
that are to be seen upon the earth, said Carlo. 


Euphrosyne started from th hand that 
clasped her. 

Yet I think her, at this moment, the most 
hideous of all possible beings, conti.:ued Carlo. 

Euphrosyne relentingly suffereu her little 
taper fingers to twine with those of the hand 


still lreld towards her. 

Yet she is the most faithful creature that 
man ever trusted with his heart, said Carlo. 

Torture me no more with this raillery, but 
let me begone, sighed the agitated hearer. 

She ought to excite nu emulation of yours, 
replied he, for she is the wife of every busband 
that she can seize. 

Is she rich? 

Immeasurably! 


And young, fond, delicate, and wise? wept | 


Euphrosyne. Then go, Cario, and be happy. 

She is all those: young, for she is the crea- 
ture of a moment; fond, for where she has 
once attached herself no time can dissolve the 
tie; delicate, for the slightest flowers that bloom 
and breathe on her bosom are not more an 
emblem of fragility; and wise, for all that 
mankind kaows becomes perpetually hers. 

Euphrosyne clasped her hands on her fore- 
head, that felt like a furnace, and blindly 
walked up the stairs. : 

One word more, whispered Carlo, detaining 
her by the robe. This possible bride, is old, 
heartless and rude. 

What am I to understand by all this? It is 
cruel of you to perplex me, Carlo. But you 
will marry her, after all? said the young 
Greek, pausing on the stair. 

In two days I will marry either you or her. 
To morrow night I must see this being whom | 
thoroughly hate, said Carlo, with a languid 
smile.—But, come, my lore, if we must part; 
let us part as friends. Never, while 1] retain 
my senses—never, while | have an eye that 
can feel the charms of matchless beauty, or a 
heart that can beat with passion for virtue, 
tenderness, and truth, can | willingly lead any 
other bride to the altar than my own Euphro- 
syne. 

The words sunk into her soul! She tottered 
forward, and fell upon his neck. The lover 
silently raised up that exquisite countenance, 
and sadly gazed upon it in the last gleam of 
the sunshine, as if in its fainting colours were 
going out the sunshine of his life. No words 
were spoken, Euphrosyne’s tears fell large 
and quick from her eye-lashes. 
quivered. 


Her red lips. 





% 


Farewell, my beloved, my bride! at length 
sighed Carlo. He pressed a kiss on her white 
forehead, and, with one wild and long embrace, 
turned away. Both felt as if the spirit had 
departed from therm at the moment. : 

Let me go back two months. Kalandoni’s 
dwelling had once been a wing of the palace of 
Beker Ali, pasha of Acarnania. The Turks, 
voluptuaries like the monks, knew like them 
how to chose,a situation as well as any man in 
the world: and Beker Mi had built this sum- 
mer pavilion on the brow of the richest hill 
that was to be seen for leagues round Misso- 
longhi. But Ali Pasha first shook the lazy 
Turk out of his pillows, then came the Greek 
patriots, and made a bonfire of a wing and 
centre, and then came Kalsandoni, a chieftain 
of the klephts, who seized the remainder, in 
right of having cut off the ears of the com- 
mandant of Ali, and being the first to take 
possession. 

The view from its upper chambers was 
boundless: and many an hour had Euphrosyne, 

he gentle daughter of so rough a sire, satin the 
viranda, watching the glorious colours of the 
clouds, as they rose up the sky, like succes- 
sive fleets, to cast anchor onthe mountain 
frontier of Acarnania, or following with her 
gaze the long flights of the sea fowl, that, 
coming, by thousands and tens of thousands 
from the rough precipices and furious snow 
storms of the Pindus, made her wish for wings 
to fly with them in chase of summer to the 
groves and rills of Asia.“ The sea, brilliant as 
a sheet of lapis lazuli, and mage picturesque 
by green islands and mou®tains clothed 
with purple heaths and brown forests, was a 
perpetual mirror of the loveliest and the noblest 
aspect of nature; and, with the simple lyre of 
the Dalmatian and Albanian gypsies, she gave 
voice to the delight that filled her eye and 
heart. 

On one of these evenings, when she had sat 
longer than usual making pictures ia the 
clouds, she was roused from her employment 
by the trampling of horses, aud the sound of 
her father’s voice, pitched in a remarkably 
high key. The gallant Athenian had returned 
unexpectedly to supper, was as hungry as a 
wolf, and as little disposed to conceal any of 
his inclinations. The day’s occurrence had 
rufiled his temper: for the little Ipsariote brig, 
in which he bad ventured to the amount of three 
fourths of bis wealth, had gone the way of war. 
This swiftest of all sailers, commanded by a 
reis, (a captain) who swore by the Panagiz, 
(the Virgin,) that it cost him no trouble what- 
ever, to have fifty times hoodwinked, or out 
sailed, or out fought, the keenest, the fleetest, 
and the boldest, caravella, (Turkish frigate, ) 
from the Dardanelles to the Gulf of Venice, 
this queen of smugglers, which he protested , 
had made more trips from Zante and Cortw, 
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than ever plank and canvass had done before, 
which had scattered more brandy and broad- 
cloth through the dominions of the sultan than 
the honest Turks thought could have been 
made by the united labours of man; and which 
had made the fortunes of half a dozen succes- 
sive pashas by a mere toll out of her profits; 
on the first voyage, when Kalsandoni commit- 
ted to her the fruits of his valour, in the shape 
of sequins, with St. Mark’s holy visage shining 
on them, was doomed to taste of the ill luck 
that at one time or other comes to all things 
whether ships or men. The little brig had 
even now weathered a storm, escaped a pirate, 
and was already in the full assurance of dis- 
charging her cargo of contraband, within the 
next halfhour, into the cellars of the richest 
and most conscientious seraff, (an Armenian 
banker,) of Patras, when the report of a gun 
shook the nerves of her crew; and, before they 
could recover from their astonishment, out 
swam from behind one of the rocks that bulge 
into the gulf of Lepanto a caravella, with her 
decks covered with musketeers, and the cres- 
cent flying in her tops. Battle, as the reis 
said again by the Panagia, was hopeless; for 
the pursuing monster showed a row of teeth 
that would have made a meal of the little cul- 
prit atonce. Atallevents, the reis, whatever 
might have been his affection for 2 metallic 
currency, felt none for the coin that the brazen 
messengers of the caraveila were likely to send 
on board. The matter was by no means mend- 
ed in Kalsandoni’s opinien by his cwn person 





making a part of the cargo, and he heartily 
cursec the hour when his credit of the worthy 
reis beguiled him into sailing to receive the | 
profits of his venture into his own pocket. A| 
thousand times in the course of the quarter of | 
an hour, while they were trying to trick the | 
Turk by the masquerace of hoisting the colours | 
of every nation under heaven, and were not | 
ashamed to be Algerines, nor even Duichmen | 
for the time, Kaisandoni devoted to speedy ruin | 
the fat old papas who had sold him a charm 
against accident of all kinds for a week to 
come; the boasting captain who had offered to 
insure every hair on his head, and a voyage | 
like the winds besides, for half a sequin; and | 
every man of the community who had in any 
way been aiding or abetting, by advice or 
otherwise, to bring him into this scrape, 

The council on board the brig was a model 
for councils of war; it was unanimous; il did 
not take up a minute; and it was followed by 
instant decision. The reis made a show of pre- 
paring for fight. A gun was fired a-head of 
the caravella, to let her know that there was 
powder and ball amongst his valuables; a picce 
of intelligence which the pursuers did not ex- 
pect, and which caused the holding of a council 
of war upon her deck likewise. The Osmanlee 
were never famous for the rapidity of their 
deliberations, and before they had brought 
their perfumed beards to bear upon the subject, 
aud had lighted their pipes in established form, 
the little Ipsariote had tacked, taken advantage 
ofa gust, acd shot like an. arrow out of the 
gulf of Lepanto. 

The caravella followed, firing from her bow- 
chasers, to the infinite disturbance of the wild 
geese and cormorants along the range of pre- 
cipice that guards the shores of Acarnania; 
and which might have been additionally aston- 
isbed at the great machine which they had so 
frequently contemplated as a roosting place 
turned into such a flying fiend. But the Ipsa- 
riote, though the twelve pound shot might as 
well-bave been fired against the moon, was 
under an unlucky planet. It was in vain that 





pie showed all the knowledge of the coast that * 


a long smuggling education could have taught 
her; that, on rounding the northern headland 
of the gulf, she ran direct for Zante, and steer- 
ed within a boat’s length of the tail of its 
southern shoal, in the hope of bringing the huge 
adversary on its middle; it was in vain that she 
ran round Ithaca, and rubbed her planks 
against the rock, that every antiquary and old 
woman in the island pledged their souls and 
bodies to be the individual ship which brought 
Ulysses home frgm Troy; Santa Maura itself 
was triedinvain. For the first time since the 
creation of the world, the Turks. knew their 
right hand from their left, steered within sight 
of rocks without runniag upon them, and fired 
for haif an hour together without blowing up 
their ship. 

The chase was drawing toa close, for the 
tall and heavy sails of the caravella were too 
much for the little fluttering rags that wafted 
the Ipsariote.——-Withia the next five minutes 
the fugitive must be on the rocks that save the 
town of Dragomestre from putting to sea in the 
first storm, cr in the Osmanlee hands. The 
reis and his crew had made up their minds al- 
ready. The picture of the Panagia was taken 
down from the cabin, carried three times round 
the deck, and then deposited on the @apstain 
with a lantern burning in front. The gallant 
captain led the way for his crew: and while 
the Turkish balls were dashing up the water 
about their ears, they began a hymn upon their 
bended linees. 

Kalsandoni looked on this martial manceuvre 
with a momentary surprise; for, as this was his 
first voyage, ho was unacquainted with the 
received Medilerranean le of meeting an 
enemy. But he recoil d he had to the 
amount of a thousand s s under the boards 
that served these me: iy for their.prayer. 
He advanced to the i yo was lying with 
his face rubbing the v. i) ueck before the great 
protectvess, uu ajpuca : 
ihe most prominent poruon of the worsiipper. 
The reis started up from his devotions, and 
attempted to prove to the angry klepht that 
singing a hymn to the Virgin was the irve and 
only way to escape the Osmanlee, The klepht, 
inaccessible to virtue and reason simply de- 
manded whether he would fight the enemy or 
not. The reis, seconded by his chief mate 
and crew, declared that such a thing was never 
heard of in the face of a superior force; that he 
would pray as much as any other captain in 
the trade, but that fight he would not. The 
demand was reiterated in a voice of thunder; 
it received the same answer, and Kalsandoni, 
taking this man of piety by the neck, lifted him 
up in his giant grasp, and tossed him over the 
gunwale. The crew all screamed out with 
horror, and again took to their knees, from 
which, however, they were speedily disturbed 
by the klepht walking from the stem to the 
stern of the vessel, and distributing the same 
stimulaaot which had been so effectual with the 
reis. la the midst of the screams and execra- 
lions that this preduced, one voice was heard 
in loud langbter. The klepht turaed round to 
smite the scorner, but found before him a 
handsome tail Italian, who had just come upon 
decir, and was standing half convulsed at the 
sight of this upballowed expedient. 

Tie klepht saw at once that he was not of 
the Mediterranean metal, and cried out to him 
“Do you like to be hanged at the.Turkish 
yardarm, as these rascals are sure to be?” 

Net while | can belp it was the answer. 

A desperate battle ensued, which ended in 
the.destruction of the brig; Kalsandoni and 
the Italian alone escaping to the shore. They 
ultimately reached Kalsandoni’s house, and it 





| 


| 


. most furmeus Rick to | 





was their return that roused Euphrosyne from 
her reverie. 

From the rocky edge of Acarnania to the 
gentle shores-of the Hellespont there was not 
a lovelier being than that daughter. Her 
mother, a Georgian, stolen or strayed from the 
establishment of Mourad Ali, once pasha of 
the Morea, and famous for the most delicate 
taste in horses and women, of any pasha that 
was ever decapitated, gave her all the beauty 
that could be added by loveliness of colour and 
brilliancy of eye to the classic features of the 
Greek. Delicately fair, yet with a hue over 
her countenance that looked like a meeting of 
the white and red rose; a pair of eyes that no 
one living could decide to be either hazel, or 
the deepest blue, or the most dazzling black, 
but which seemed alternately all; a form such 
as Nature loves tomake when she is left to 
herself, and a heart as innocent and playful as 
the birds that fluttered and sung morning, noon 
and eve, under her window, Eupbrosyne came 
down from her bower to fling herself into her 
father’s arms, and looked like a creature of 
Fairy Land, or Paradise, among the rough 
faces and mountaineer shapes of the palikars. 

The Italian was sinitten at once, and Eu- 
phrosyne even in the simplicity of seventeen, 
found out, before supper was done, that she 
had alover. The sensation was new, and iia 
novelty kept her awke. Like another Juliet, 
she woved the moon that night, and, like her, 
ia the rustling of the vine branches heard more 
than the breathings of the wind. A sigh, a 
fragment of a song, a verse from Ariosto, and 
a few words of wonder, were all that she could 
recollect of her audience of the young Italian. 
But, slight as it was, it was enough to keep 
her pillow unvisited by sleep,until Anrora came 
dropping dew and carnations over earth and 
heaven. 

The klepht and his guest were breakfasting 
in the garden-over the reiwwpant of the sheep 
dressed the night before, and which the loyalty 
of the palikari had put intoa state to do no 
harm to the appetite of an anchoret. The 
Italian fell into a reveric. He was roused by 
the cocking of a gun, looked up, and saw his 
entertainer with an eye piercing as a beam of 
fire fixed upon him. 

Young fellow was the unceremonious ad- 
dress, you are in love with my daughter—make 
no attempt io deny it—I1 suller no liars to iive. 
But as | know so more of you than of the em- 
peror of the yellow beards, (the Russians,) let 
me have your story.—iloweyer, observe, that 
every word must be true, on penalty of two 
ounce balls in your brains.—I suffer no liars 
to live. we * . + 4 

Kalsandoni uncocked his musket and gave 
him his band. You are an honest fellow, was 
his remark, and beliaved so well yesterday, 
dhat I even scarcely object to your being aa 
Italian. Your being a noble is rather a sturm- 
bling block, and I could jiave almost forgiven a 
man for keeping such u misfortune out of sight 
But, as you could not help it, here’s my band. 
If Euphrosyne is not too proud to like you, you 
shall be an Albanian from this day, and my 
son-in-law. 

Carlo Viscounti would have been an Ethi- 
opian on such a condition. The lovely young 
Greek bad already made up her miad, but bee 
words took a month more to put into that deli- 
cious shape which, to a lover’s ear, is worth ail 
the music of the Nise. Carlo flew with the 
glad tidings to the klepht.—The  warrior’s 
countenance took a shade of doubt, What 
does her mother say? (1a‘—l see you have not 
consulted her. 1 now know why your politics 
failed, Always consult the women 
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Consult them from the weave of a riband to the 


choice of a wife. In war and wine, io trade, 
in travel, on all points, from the time that you 
can first ask a question, till you are dumb or 
at least deaf, take their opinions—they may set 
you right, or set you wrong; but, believe a 
husband of eighteen years’ experience—take 
them if you value peace. 

This omission cost another month, for 
Fathme, the mother of his love, angrily insisted 
on time to make up her mind too. But at the 
close of this dreary month Fathme was more 
undecided than ever, for a private reason. 
She had heena celebrated beauty, she was still 
handsome, and what beauty ever voluntarily 
abdicated the sceptre?-—She had seen Eu- 
phrosyne driving her from her throne, and 
growing up into exquisite womanhood in her 
very presence. Sull ber fondness for this be- 
witching creature softened the defeat, and she 
took shelter under the belief that, seen at the 


distance favourable to the antique, they might | 


sometimes pass for sisters. But, if Euphrosyne 
married, what conceivable escape was there 
from the fact of her being a grandmother? The 
stamp of age would be on her at once, even 
through ten times her lilies and roses. In 
spite of her mirror, ber feelings, and her wor- 
shippers, she must be that most alarming of all 
things, an old woman? 


At length even Fathme gave way, and the | 
marriage was to be celebrated on the 19th of | 


August, 1823. 
week before, while those preparations 
mothers delight in were going on. Carlo was 
was daily and nightly under the window of his 
lady love. 
gloomy and disturbed to a degree that excited 


The bride was shut up fora 


the alarm of Euphrosyne. She became jealous | 


as he became enigmatical, and the riddle which 
he left for her contemplation on the night on 


which our story began, drew many a tear | 


down her feverish check. She speat the night 
thinking of the mysterious bride. 


There was a terrible cause for the lover’s | 
Mustapha Pasha, a man of blood, was | 


gloom. 
marching with fourteen thousand picked troops 
down on Acarnania. To meet the ravager 
the Greeks could muster but two thousand. 


His passage on the hills on the frontier must | 


sweep the land with fire and sword. In this 
dreadful emergency, Marco Bozzaris, a hero 
worthy of the days of Leonidas, offered to lead 
acorps of kindred heroes to die for their coun- 
try. —Carlo had taken service with the Greeks; 
but, as Bozzaris, himself an Albanian, selected 
none but Albanians for the enterprise, he might 
have remained behind. Withia two days of 
marriage, his noble soul engrossed by the 
charms of his bride, the thought of delay was 
bitterness, and he had at length flung aside his 
musket. But as he was ascending the hill he 
saw Kalsandoni coming to. join the sacred band, 
and his knowledge of the destitution into which 
his loss must throw his wife and child decided 
the lover at once. He returned to Missolonghi 
under cover of the dusk, went instantly to 
Bozzaris, and, by an arrangement which that 
generous soldier easily comprehended, contri- 
ved to have Kalsandoni appointed to another 
duty, and his own name substituted in, the 
Albanian roll. 

At midnight those brave men mustered on 
the ramparts of Missolonghi, since made so 
memorable by their gallant defence against 
the Egyptian army and their worse assailants, 

ine and disease.—The troops marched all 
ight with such extraordinary rapidity, that 
by daybreak they reached Carpovisa, at the 
foot of the mountains. The pasha’s army were 


4 seen pitching their tents after descending from 


2 


that | 


But for some nights he had been ; 


the defiles; and now nothing but the most vi- 
gorous determination could save the whole of 
the lowlands from ruin. During the day, Boz- 


ragged projections of the hills, and continued 
watching the movements of the enemy, whom 
his sagacity discovered to be makiag prepara- 
tions to march by daybreak. Calling together 
| his Albanians, he declared his intention of an- 
ticipating them by a night attack. The attempt 
was tremendous, and all were conscious that, 
whatever might be the result, none could hope 
toreturn with life. They received the propo- 
sal in the silence of men who heard their sen- 
| tence of death: but they received it with the 
still more solemn evidence of their resolution, 
by throwing away the scabbards of their scimi- 
tars; a national custom, when they are deter- 
mined to conquer or return no more. 





| phrosyne remained at her casement for some 
hours, revolving the enigma of the bride whom 
| her betrothed was to meet; whom he hated, 
| yet whom he must not seem to shun; who was 
at once rich and poor, young and old, lovely 
}and terrible. Once or twice her quick ear 
; caught the sounds of marching and arms; but 
at dawn the scene before her lay as tranquil as 
} ever. Rumours, however, had arrived of the 
| approach of the enemy, and long before noon 
| they were confirmed by the sight of the peas- 
antry hurrying with their families and cattle 
from the frontier, across the plain towards 
Missolonghi and Anatolico. She now could 
rest uo longer in the house, and, throwing on 


| 


the side of the hill, where Carlo, in a moment 
of his native romance, had piled together some 
fragments of marble, as a monument of their 
meetings; and where her own fair hand had 
adorned the spot’ with flowers. On the little 
altar she found a billet of a few lines, telling 
her that ‘duty and honour compelled him to 
join the troops, that he loved her alone, and 
that, living or dead, she should be his only 
bride.’ An ominous feeling smote her; she 
placed the billet in her bosom, and returned 
instantly to her chamber, where she flung her 
| self on the bed, and was found by her mother 
weeping bitteely. She at length fell into a 
| a feverish slumber, and on awaking desired to 
| be dressed in her bridal robes. Remonstrance 
| was useless. —She said, that Carlo had come 
and assured her that he would return exactly 
at twelve that night andwmarry her. To soothe 
her mind she was sutfered to put them cn; and 
to this hour, all who saw her in them, talk of 
her singular beauty on that evening.—She sat 
till twilight at her casement, alternately sigh- 
ing and speaking to herself; and they describe 
her yoice and language as of more than mortal 
sweetness and eloquence. 

At nightfall she was awakened from this 
dangerous indulgence of the heart by her fa- 
ther’s return, and she flew down stairs to meet 
him, but he was io an ill humour with what he 
thought the insult of sending him with his party 
to watch some Turkish stragglers, who had 
appeared-within a dozen miles of the town, but 
whom be could not overtake. Of Carlo he 
knew nothing, but declared that he believed 
him to be nothing better than an Italian ro- 
mancer, who had run away to avoid the mar- 
riage. Evuphrosyne made no answer but tears, 
which her father, angry as he was, could not 
resist; he kissed her, and bade her go to rest. 

The night was lovely, and, after long breath- 
ing the air that came sweet and cool from the 
garden, she lay down, with her eyes fixed on 





the casement, which looked towards the moun- 
tains. Her mother, alarmed at every symptom 


zaris concealed his force behind some of the | 


On the night of parting from her lover, Eu- | 


ber veil, walked down toa little projection on | 


of illness in a country where death is frequent- 
ly so rapid, sat watching by the bed, and moist- 
ening her lips with water from time to time. 
Euphrosyne slept awhile, and then suddenly 
starting up and saying, ‘ He comes, I have seen 
him!’ threw her arms round her mother’s neck, 
kissed her repeatedly, and then turned to rest 
again. The bell was just tolling midnight 
from the church towers in Missolonghi, when a 
broad flash shot up suddenly in the direction of 
the mountains, illumining the chamber, and 
covering Euphrosyne with light. She was a- 
sleep, but evidently in a dream so happy, that 
her mother would not venture to awake her. 
She pronounced her lover’s name, and by her 
gestures seemed to welcome his arrival. The 
flash had disappeared; but even by the feeble 
light of the lamp, she looked so strikingly 
| beautiful, that her mother declares all that she 
| had ever seen of human loveliness before, was 
as but the shadow to the substance. The fever 
had totally left her, her cheek had the glow of 
health, and her slumberiog lips continued to 
utter sounds of joy. 

After a while her sleep seemed to be more 
profound, the house was hushed, and her mo- 
ther’s eyes grew heavy. She was startled by 
Kalsandoni’s coming hastily into the room to 
inquire who was singing and playing at such a 
time of night, for the sound of voices and instru- 
ments was beginning to be heard round the 
house. Noone could be seen. Her mother 
was in an aggny lest so sweet a sleep should 
be disturbed, and Kalsandoni angrily took up 
his musket and rushed into the garden to drive 
away the intruders. Still none were visible, 
but the sounds continued, swelling into richer 
| abd more entrancing harmony every moment. 
| At last alarm seized the household, they ga- 
thered from all quarters, and Kalsandoni, fears 
ful that some attempt was about to be made on 
his dwelling, took his davghter’s hand to awake 
her. It was cold! in surprise he held the lamp 
| towards her face, nothing could be more glow- 
| ing than its crimson, her features appeared full 

of animated beauty, her lips were in a rosy 
| smile—but the hand grew moreicy. He held 
| 4 mirror to her face, there was no sign of 
| breath on it. He cried out that * his Eupbro- 
| syne, his beloved, his angel was dead!’ The 
| priest came, the physician, and the uurse, but 
|all was in vain. Beauty, genius, and love, 
|had there finished their mortal career.—Eu- 
| phrosyne had died at midnight, but her look, 
singularly lovely even on the bier, showed that 
She had died happy. 

On that night, Marco Bozzaris had given 
Carlo the command of one of the divisions that 
were to break in upon the flanks of the Turkish 
camp, reserving for himself and his three hun- 
dred Souliotes, the attack on the centre. The 
last words of this glorious Greek might be 
written in brass and marble, beside the noblest 
inscription of the Spartan soul. “If you lose 
sight of me during the battle, come and look 
for me in the pasha’s tent.’ At midnight he 
stormed the lines, routed the Turks with ime 
mense slaughter, and set the whole encamp- 
mentina blaze. Carlo had rushed in at the 
opposite quarter, and bad reached the tent at 
the moment when Mustapha was mounting his 
horse to escape. He fired his musket, and 
the horse fell, but a spahi galloping up, while 
he was'in the act of grasping the pasha, fired 
his pistol into his bosom. Carlo fell mortally 
wounded. The fight was furious where he 
lay, and Bozzaris, stooping to lift him from the 
ground, received a ball in the loins, He re- 
venged it by a blow of his scimitar, that swept 
off the Turk’s head: and, he still persisted in 

















carrying the young Italian from the field, whem * 
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a second ball struck the heroin the forhead. 
They fell together. ! 
A tress of Euphrosyne’s hair was found in 
Carlo’s bosom: Carlo’s billet was found clasped 
in Euphrosyne’s hand. He had indeed found 
the fatal bride he dreaded to meet, but whom 
none can shun. His life passed away with the 
last breath of Euphrosyne.—Their last moment 
was the same, and in a little dell of wild olive 
and vine, on the side of the bill above Misso- 
longhi, to the east, they sleep in the same 





grave. 








OBITUARY. 


COMMUNICATED, 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 





Died on 6th day morning the 27th ult. in the 
64th year of her age, Hannan, wife of Jona- 
THAN Evans, of this city. 

In recording the decease of this beloved 
Fiiend, we can truly say that ‘a mother’ has 
been taken away from ‘our Israel,’—indeed 
society at large has sustained no common loss 
by her removal. She was for many years a 
faithful and approved minister in the society of 
Friends, and while skilfully dividing the word 
of the gospel to the various states of those 
amongst whom she laboured, was concerned 
to enforce and adorn the doctrines she preach- 
ed, by alife of humility, self-denial, and holy 















circumspection. Her amiable temper, and 
her affectionate, affable mauners, endeared her 
to a iarge circle of friends and acquaintances, 
who sought her company for the instruction 
and pleasure which’it afforded them. To those 
under aflliction, whether mental or bodily, she 
was a tender sympathising friend, not only 
administering a word of consolation and en- 
couragement in due season, but also imparting 
liberally to (he wants of the suffering poor; 
remembering ‘ to do good and to communicate.’ 
For man; years she laboured under severe 








indisposiuuon, and often suffered acute pain, 
which she sustained with remarkabie patience 
and resignation to her Lord’s wiil, evincing an 
innocent cheerfulness and serenity of mind, 
which result from humble and unaffected piety. 





Sensible that she owed much to her Lord and 
Naster, she was diligent in making public 
acknowledgment of her gratitude and depend- 
ence, by assembling with. her friends for the 
performance of divine worship, often going to 
meeting, when her bodily infirmitics were | 
such as to excite (he commiseration and sur- | 
prise of all who saw her. Her daily walk-| 
through life afforded a bright example of the | 


christian virtues, and having been earnestly | 


engaged to do her Lord’s will while in health, | 


Having known the deceased for nearly the 
third part of a century, we fully accord with 
the above—hoping the bright example of the 
practice of Christian virtues she has left may 
be followed by all who wish the same joyful 
assurance of never ending bappiness—‘ when 
such friends part, ’tis the survivors die.’ 


CASHMERE.—INDIAN SHAWLS. 


The best account of Cashmere we have met 
with, is contained in the intelligent work of 
Bernier, a Frenchman, who resided about ten 
years at the court of Aurungzebe, and in-1663 
accompanied one of his chief Omrahs on a 
journey which be undertook into this delight- 
ful region for the restoration of his health. 
Bernier describes Cashmere as a valley, or 
rather basin, about thirty (French) leagues in 
length, by ten or twelve in breadth, surround- 
ed on all sides by hills, which, as they retire, 
rise rapidly into lofty mountains. There is a 
deep fissure or defile in the mountains, on the 


west, through which the road is carried, and by 


which the waters of one ef the branche’ of the 
Indus find a vent; the whole appearance being 
such as to countenance the tradition of the 
natives that the country formed originally an 
extensive lake. Tle surface is every vhere 
irrigated by streams of the most refreshing 
cooluess, which descend from the surrounding 
mountains. Being on the southern declivity 
of the Himala range, it has the full benefit of 
the sun’s rays, while the elevation of the situa 

tion and the vicinity of the mountains givea 
singular freshness and purity to the almos- 
phere. In this salubrious clime Bernier found 
all the fruits of France growing in the utmost 
luxuriance, besides many others peculiar to 
tropical climates, 


ion. He describes them also ks highly ingeri- 
ous and industrious, but extremely debased in 
morals. They make a variety of cask: 

cabinets, and similar small household articles, 
with a taste peculiar to themselves; inlay them 
with gold and other materials, and varnish 
them in a superior manner, so that their works 
of this description are much sought after a!! 
over the east. Their staple manufacture, how- 
ever, is that of the far famed !ndian Shawls— 
those made in Cashmere possessing a softness 
and delicacy which the manufacturers of Labar, 
Agra, and Patna cannot riv~! 
stone in his Embassy to Caubu: and Cashmere, 
gives the following curious account of this 


manufacture. ‘A shop (he says} may be oc- | 


cupied with one shawl, provided it be a re- 
markably fine one, above a yea 
shops makes six or eight during that period. 


when the solemn closing period arrived, she | Of the best and most worked kinds not so 


had nothing to do but todie. Her mind was 
centred in holy calmness and composure; being 
favoured with a humble but stedfast assurance, 
that threugh the mercy and mediatioa of her 
Lord avd Saviour, a mansion of unfading glory 
was prepared forher. Sensible of her own 
uoworthiness of the least of all the Lord’s 
favours, she reverently acknowledged that it 
was all of bis mere mercy; expressing her un- 
shaken faitlrin the mediation and redemption 
of Jesus Christ, the consolation and support 
which this precious faith had often afforded 
ber under afiliction, and that now, in her clos- 
ing moments, it continued to be the rock of 
her strength and ber hope of eternal salvation. 
Thus, leaning on the breast of her beloved 
Saviour, she peacefully departed to her ever- 
lasting rest in Jesus, exemplifying the truth of 
that boly scripture declaration, ‘ Precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.’ 


much as a quarter of an inch, is completed in 
one day by three people, which i3 the usual 
number employed in most of the shops. 


Shawls containing much work are wade ia | 


separate pieces, in different shops, end it may 
be observed that it rarely happens that the 
pieces when completed correspond in size. 
Plain shawls are woven with a heavy wooden 


shuttle, the figured ones are worked with | 


wooden needles——there being a separate needle 
for the thread of each colour, and no shuttle is 
required. The wages of the head workmen 
are from about nine pence to a shilling per 
day; that of the common workmen from two 
pence to sixpence. The number of shawls 
made annually in Cashmere is estimated at 
eighty thousand, and the looms are said to 
amount to sixteen thousand.’ The trade, how- 
ever, was formerly much mure extensive. 
Foster, a civil servant of the Madrae Esta- 


Ss, The inhabitants are hand- | 
some, having high features and fair complex- | 


Mr. Elphia- | 


; while other | 


blishment, who passed through Cashmere in 
the disguise of a Mahomedan in 1782, states 
that he was informed on good authority that 
the number of looms at one time amounted to 
not fewer than forty thousand. But the coun- 
try has long been a dependency of Caubul, 
the government of which seems to have a deci- 
ded enmity to the free trade system: and by 
means of high imposts and other obstacles, it 
has at length succeeded in reducing the staple 
manufacture of this province to much less than 
half of its former extent. The unrivalled 
wool of which these shawls are made is pro- 
cured from a sheep or goat which abounds in 
the interior of the [limala mountains. Turner, 
(Embassy, p. 356) mentions having seen them 
in a very cold region in Thibet, where he 
skated, and where the ice formed on his whis- 
kers, notwithstanding large fires kept up in 
the tent all night. ‘They were feeding (he 
says) in large flocks on their dry herbage that 
covers these naked looking hills. This is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful specics among the 
| whole tribe of goats, more so, in my opinion, 
| than the Angola kind. Their colours were 
| various, black, white, of a faint bluish tinge, 
and of ashade something lighter than fawn. 
| They have straight horns, and are of a lowec 
| stature than the smallest sheep in England.’ 





| their native moustaias, these animals are pro 
| vided with a coat of long and very coarse hair, 
| the fine wool forming an inner vesiment nex' 
|the skin. We uaderstand that when the wool 
| has been imported in a raw state into England 
{the separation of this coarse hair trom the 
| wool, bas proved a very troublesome task to 
| our spiusters. 
UNRECORDED GRAVES. 
The tomb of princes, they are found 
| Amidst cathedral halls, 

With gold and u urble glistening round 
} The bigh aud tropiied wai 

nd crown the sceptre, imaged fair, 

| Preclaimiu proudly who lies here. 


They of the red 


| Hath filled t 
| They too, se pi 


right hand, whose fame 
ec wondering world, 
Uchral honour claim, 
And sicep with banoers furl’d, 

| A giorious and triumphant band— 
Among the great ones of the land. 


| And it is well:—an ¢ mipire’s lord 

| Should fill a gorgeous grave, 

| They of the senate aad of the sword, 
Let thei due honours have, 

; Thrice holy, if a nation’s hove 

| Have ranked them with the just above. 


| But where are they, the nameless Dead 
Who since the birth of Time, 

| Their life blood generopsly have shed 
In F'reedom’s cause sublime? 

| Ay, where are they?—no trophy wares 
| Above their unrecorded graves. 


| And where your martyrs radiant truth! 
Who, on the flaming pyre, 
| In hoary age, and blooming youth, 

Have stood baptized with fire? 
Their death songs have gone up to heaven, 
Where are their sacred ashes driven? 


Ask the winds—the rushing blast 
Hath borne them far and wide, 
Some in the forest’s depths are casi, 
Some on the green hill side, 
Oh that meet fruits might crowa the seed, 
Then were a harveat rich indeed! 





| We may add, that to resist the intense cold of 
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Your tombs, ye wanderers, who repose 
*Neath Afric’s burning sky, 
Rejoicing even in life’s drear close 
For science sake to die— 
Say—who, to grace your exiled dust, 
Hath reared funeral urn or bust? 


Ye sleep amid the deserts, calm— 
E’en where you gasping fell, 
Beneath the obeliskal palm, 
Or nigh the brackish well: 
And but the camel’s echoing tread 
Furrows the light sand o’er your bed. 


I gazed upon a field of death 
Where kingdoms had been won, 
What saw I! The green sod beneath— 
Above the golden sun, 
While one proud chieftain bore away 
The laurels of that blood red day. 


Rear, rear the cenotaph—but no— 
*Twere better thus to rest, 

Like gems whose hidden glories glow 
Deep, deep in nature’s breast 

Than meet the cold and withering sneer 


Ofenvy, asking—‘ Who lies here.’—L. L. @AZ. | 
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TERMS, SSPERANNUM,INADVANCE, | 


wonders. The establishment is situated on 
the Schuylkill, between Market and Chesnut 
streets—-and as the weather is becoming fine, 
we hope that citizens and visiters in the city, 
may be induced to favour them with‘a call, 
and they can then see the different processes, 
and the ware in its different stages to perfec- 
tion. 

We would respectfully recommend the at- 
tention of such of our friends who live in this 
city and its vicinity to.a new manufactory of 
Japanned ware just established by W. Nash 
(a native of England,) in South near Third 
streets—owing to his just commencing busi- 
ness, his assortment is not very extensive, but 
| the articles he has on hand—bread trays, wai- 
| ters of different sizes, tea caddies, cannisters 
}and several other useful and ornamental in- 

dispensables in housekeeping, appeared fully 
; equal to apy which our dealers are in the habit 
ef importing, and at equally cheap rates— 
seme are really elegant, and as he has been 
at considerable cxpense in preparing for the 
| manufaeture, we should be glad he would meet 
| with the encouragement due to his exertions. 


| 





We have perused the Inauguration Speech 
| of the new President—and consider it an able 


| paper—if he acts up to it, which we have no 


“4 Sener. to doubt, (for in all bis past life he has 


never been charged with a breach of his pro- 


| his country and an honour to nimself—his ca- 
now before the public and from the 


-1 | © signs of the times,’ seems to be very generally 


I »d—-by his friends highly so—our own 
| fears are relieved in his continuing in his place 
| the present post-master general and admitting 
into the cabinet--we believe that no 
vateyer could be made with advan- 
i { rtment—the present incum 
| bent adding to talents of the first order, several 
in the very important duties 
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1 encouragem¢ 
manufactories 
h have sprung up within a few years in F; 
different parts of the United States, and that 
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rethren, notwithstanding their 

4 re 
rake from their lethargy, and 
no longer suffer the immense water power 
blessed them, to 
run on wasting as it has done for ages—we 
scarcely open a paper that does not contain 
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S AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
friend in Missouri we have receir- 
ed the fifth pa of a communica 


ge 
subject of Lead Mines of that state—the In- 


m our 





teresting nature of which makes us regret the 
miscarriage of the first letter—as several weelis 


have clapsed since it ought to have come to 
hand, an apprehension is felt that it is entirely 
lost-—-would the author furnish us with a copy? 


with his friend reached the ground at an early 
hour, but finding it particularly cold, they got 
tired of waiting.—lm the mean time, the other 
party and his friend had been arrested on the 
wharf on this side, while waiting for the boat 
which was to paddle them over the ice. War- 
rants having been made out, the expectants 
on the other side were arrested immediately on 
their return. Five persons were held to bail 
to answer at the next Sessions, in the sum of 
$1000 each. 





Elsie D. Whipple, who made so much noise 
in the world some time since, on account of 
being strongly suspected as an accessary of 
Strang, in the murder of her husband, at Al- 
bany, was lately married in New Brunswick, 
N. J. to a man by the name of Nathaniel 
Freeman. If Elsie was not strongly belied in 
the murderous affair above alluded to, we very 
much incline to the opinion that Nathaniel 
would have done better to remain a freeman, 
in preference to a connexion with such a 
harpy. 





WN. Y. Dat. Apv. Fes. 2. 
Dancerous Passace.—The Steam Boat 
Connecticut, left Newport about 5 o’clock on 
Friday morning last, with a light breeze from 
the eastward; the water was remarkably smooth 
and the day very pleasant until about. noon, 








| mises,) his administration will be a benefit to | 


on on the} 


In answer to an inquiry respecting an essay | 





accounts of the spirit of improvement that 
seems fo pervade almost all classes—and we 
shall find that supplying our own wants with 
articles of domestic manufacture will prevent 
those ‘entangling alliances’ and collisions 
which are frequently the precursors of wars— 
placed as we are at a distance from the crowd- 
ed masses of Eurone and their despotic govern- 
ments, let us cultivate the arts of peace—and 
having a widely extended country, there is no 
danger for centuries to come that we shall be 
obliged to resort to trivial excuses for wars to 
thin our encreasing population. 

These remarks are elicited in observing the 
perfection to which the manufacture of China 
ware is carried by our friend and fellow citizen 
William Tucker—we have lately seen some 
specimens of his ware which would do credit 
to the workshops of Europe—and which when 
contrasted with the dark earthenware which 
was made here ten years ago, is really sur- 
prizing. 

Chemistry and Geslogy have done much in 
developing the resources of our continent, and 
wheo combined with skill, talents and perse- 
Verance as ia the present instance will achieve 





on Matrimony—we have made diligent search 
without effect. 


~ ITEMS OF NEWS. 








The Edinburg papers, received by the last 
arrivala, develop one of the most atrocious con- 
spiracies to inveigle and murder individuals, for 
the simple purpose of gain, by disposing of their 
bodies to surgeons for dissection. It is unpar- 
alleled in the annals of the world. it appears 
that the scheme was reduced to a perfect sys- 
ten; and the coolness, the means employed, and 
the moral depravity of the actors, surpass even 
the pages of romance or the records of bandit- 
ti. Itis somewhat remarkable, that the anat- 
omists of Edenburg never suspected the means 
employed to furnish them with proper sub- 
jects. 

asoam -? 

Cold comfort for Duellists.—It appears from 
a report in the New-York Journal of Com- 
merce, that on Saturday afternoon a rendez- 
vous was appointed on the Jersey shore, be- 
tween two young gentleman wearing the Uni- 
ted States naval buttons. One of the parties 


wheo a heavy snow storm commenced, and the 
| weather became so thick, that it was impossible 
| to see twice the boat’s length ahead. The storm 
| increased, and the wind blew a perfect gale 
i from the N, E. till 12 at night. when it shiftea 
tothe N. Captaia Tomlinson (without knor- 
} ing exactly the place where he was,) having 
found a good holding ground, about four o’'clotk 
j in the afternoon, let go three anchors whith 
j took fast, and with management, he sost 
| brought them to an equal bearing; but woula 
} not have teenable to hold ber, had she not 
' 
} 





constantly been aided by the engine. The wine 
i continued to blow almest a hurricane unti dap 
| light, whea the captain discovered that he ‘as 
: off Crane Neck—but with daylight there was 
no abaterment in the violence of the gale, and 
iif the Connecticut had nol been a remarkably 
| strong built vessel, she must certainly have 
' foundered or gone to p Every fourth oz 
| fifth sea heaved over her head hogsheads of 
' 


eices. 
iJ 

f water, a great portion of which, ewing totke 
intense cold, became a mass of ice on the fore- 

} part of the vessel. . The passengers (about @9 
ia number,) felt all the dreadful sensations such 
a situation is likely to inspire, and but for the 
' firmuess evinced by the captain, many would 
have completely desponded. Ofihe few whe 
e 












ventured to remain on deck, several wer 
| washed off their legs, and one tremer $ sea 
t carried away the star-board quart Ua- 


} : 
} tif sun down on Saturday the wiad did 
| the least abate, and such was the.depth to 
' which the anchors had been driven, tvat 
| the whole crew more than six hours 
them. Sufficient praise cannot beg 
i captain, pilot, and the whole of the 
their indefatigable exertion during the whole 
time; the ingineera never left their post, steam 
beiog kept up all the while; and the pilot had 
one of his hands badly frost bitten. Oppesite 
the residence of Mr. Jarnes D’ Wolf, Jun. the 
}boat encountered a body ofice, which they 
were two hours in passing. 
The Connecticut arrived st New-Yort 

about six o’clock, on Sunday evening, with enly 
ten sticks of wood left. 


to rais; 
ren te tke 
crew, for 








Liberality without discretion is prodigal- 
ity. 
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THE CORSAIR. 
[From the Winter’s Wreath, for 1829. ] 


The beach, at Smyrna, was unusually crow- 
ded and animated, when I walked hastily down 
on the summons that the Malvina was ready 
for sea, and the boat was waiting forme. It 
was a fine August morning, and the land 
breeze hardly stirred the air. The boats from 
an Austrian brig, which lay near the shore, 
were actively employed in landing her cargo; 
and our own sailors were bustling about to get 
off those numerous trifles, which always have 
to be put on boad, in a hurry, when a vessel is 
just on the point of departure. 

Whilst thus they were engaged, I gazed on 
the lively groups around me; and my eyes soon 
rested on one figure with interest and curiosity. 
Habited in a common Turkish dress, the man 
upon whom [ looked, might almost have been 
confounded, at a cursory glance, with any of 
the surrounding labourers; but his countenance 
was one to be long remembered, ifseen but for 
moment. The features were Grecian in their 
attic grace and beauty of contour, and the dark 
hair belonged to the same country.. The eye, 
burning with the fire of boundless daring and 
ambition,claimed kindred with no climate under 
heaven, but seemed as though, impatient of all 
that earth could hold, it belonged (9 the deni- 
zen of some loftier sphere. An expression of 
acute intelligence animated the mouth, which, 
but for the eye of flame, might have given to 
the features a trace of the cunning of his coun- 
trymen, 

He stood motionless, intently watching the 
captain ofthe Austrian brig, who was attend- 
ing to the discharge of his bales. As soon as 
ke saw this captain goa little higher up the 
beach, to give some order to one of the porters 
he sprang into an empty boat, which was go- 
ing back to the vessel; and, after a brief and 
animated conversation with one of the boat- 
mien, sat duwn to the helm. 
at the same moment with ours, and, as our 
schooner lay farther out than the Austrian, in 
the same direction, we kept together with them 
forsome time. The Austrian rowers pulled 
hard, appearing anxious to run away from us; 
this excited our sailors—they began to exert 
themselves, so that, having rather the lighter 
boat, we kept up to them in spite of all they 
could do. We soon neared the Austrian brig, 
when I was astonished to see the boat keep her 
course out tosea. The people on board the 
vessel waved their caps, and shouted in Italian; 
but the stranger, who had so suddenly taken 
the command of their boat, encouraged his men 
with voice and hand, to row harder, steering 
right for the offing. They suddenly began a 
wild song, or chaunt, keeping time with their 
oars, and stretched out so fairly that the ash 
bent at every stroke: and they soon shot a-head 
of us, as our rowers gave up the contest, tired 
of toiling in vain. 

Captain Dalling, who had hitherto sat silent 
his whole attention fixed on the Malvina, watch- 
ing the heaving of her anchor, which was now 
raised to her bows, suddenly turning his eyes 
upon the boat ahead of us, and said to one of 
our men, ‘ Where is that craft steering for, 
Nugent?’ ‘ Right out of the bay, Sir,’ was the 
answer.—‘ What do you mean, John, she be- 
longs to the Austrian?’ ‘She did, Sir, an hour 
since,’ replied John, ‘ but I think she has just 
changed owners—the steersman is -Andrea 
Brusi; | have seen him before.’  ‘ Nonsense, 
Nugent, how durst be be seen in Smyrna? How 
could he get the boat?’ * God only knows,’ said 
the sailor, ‘his vessel is somewhere be 


This boat put off. 


Drimusa, for certain—see, the boat keeps 
right out to seal’? This speech from Nugent 
ended the coloquy—we were now alongside 
our schooner, and soon mounted her side. Still, 


| as we won our way out, first on one tack and 


then on the other, the boat kept her course 
ahead of us; and when we passed the fort, 
which has only a few of the upper guns mount- 
ed, a sentinel hailed her from the battlements: 
and as no attention was paid to the signal, a 
shot was fired right athwart hercourse. This 
intimation seemed merely to add wings to her 
speed; and Andrea, standing up, waved his 
turban by way of salute in reply. Capt Dalling 
was roused by the sound of the ball, and ran to 
the spot where I was leaning on the traffrail, 
tosee what it meant. I had not found time to 
ask him any questions about the pirate, as he 
had been very busy ever since he came on 
board, conferring with the mate, and giving 
orders in the forepart of the vessel. ‘It will 
be Jong enough,’ said he, ‘before the Turks 
hit her; but the Antelope will see her soon, 
and Captain Hinde’s gig will be coming round 
the Vourlas to know what she is.” And with 
out saying more, he went again forward. 

Shortly afterwards, a small schooner appear- 
ed from behind the great Vourla, under a hea- 
vy press of sail, beating up into the wind, and 
shaping her course as fairly for the boat as she 
could. As Captain Dalling had predicted, a 
light man-of-war’s gig soon pulled rapidly 
round the little Vourla, and I saw the officer 
reconnoitering the strange schooner with his 
telescope. Apparently he saw something which 
he did not like; for he turned the boats head 
round, and she disappeared as swiftly as she 
had ceme into view. ‘The Greek soon reach- 
ed his schooner: the boat was drawn up; and 
she steod to the northwest, with every sail 
spread to a freshning breeze. 

We saw no more of Andrea in our voyage to 
Corfu and | often felt anxious to know whether 
he escaped the man-of-war, whicn crossed our 
course off Cape Mastico, in full chase, under a 
heavy press of canvass. The Antelope after- 
wards iouched at Corfu, whilst I was there; 
and I learned, from Captain Hinde, that he 
could not come up with the pirate, and had 
never since seen him. 

The interest, which this sudden appearance 
of Andrea Brusi had excited in me, was in- 
creased by the accounts of him, which I gath- 
ered from various sources, during my stay in 
the Ionian Islands. All my endeavours to find 
out the motive of his daring and hazardous 
yisit to Smyrna were fruitless; though many 
conjectural reasons were assigned, | never 
could satisfortorily account forit. His family 
had lived in Scio, and endured all the horrors 
of savage warfare, when the Turks made that 
place the melancholy scene of their cruelties. 
Andrea, who commanded a brig in the Greek 
fleet, bad returned to his native island, to find 
his home a heap of ashes—his father slain in 
his own threshold—his mother and sisters borne 
by tbe barbarous invaders—be inquired not 
whither. One bour maddened him; he never 
landed in Scio again. He quitted the Greek 
service; and, after having been for a time un- 
heard of, was soon known and dreaded as a man 
of dark and daring deeds. He had become a 
pirate—his hand was against all nations; but 
his merciless revenge was reservéd for those 
transports or merchantmen, which sailing un- 
der neutral flags, aided the Turks with supplies 
of arms or provisions, or for such Turkish ships 
as he could detach from their fleéts. In these 
instances, the fate of his victims was untold by 
human togues—he spared no life no board; and 
decks deep stained with the traces of combat, 
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or strewn with mangled bodies—vessels aban- 
doned to the sport of the winds, without a 
single sailor were the dread traces of his course, 
Yet there were some redeemig traits in his 
character; he cared little for wealth or spoil, 
but seemed to continue his career for the sake 
of vengence alone; and instances of his mercy 
were told, which shewed in strange contrast 
with bis remorseless cruelty. Like Lord By- 
ron’s hero:— 
« Yet was not Conrad thus by Nature sent, 
To lead the guilty, Guilt’s worst instrument— 
His soul was changed.” 

Bat he had hitherto escaped the fate, which 
awaited ‘the Corsair,’ his success has been 
uninterupted; no ship that ever chased him 
could overtake him; he never engaged a vessel 
which he did not conquer. 

It was reported that a closer bond of similar- 
ity connected him with Conrad. An old sai- 
lor, whom he bad Jeft behind to be cured of a 
wound in the hospital at Corfu, said that he had 
a strong hold in one of the synaller Grecian 
islands; and thatalady dwelt there, whom he 





| visited as often as his roving plans of life al- 


jawed. The old man had never seen her, 
thuugh he bad often been on board Andrea’s 
vessel when he touched there,—but he said, 
that amongst the sailors, her beauty was held 
to be almost more than mortal. No temptation 
could induce him to give the most distant clue 
to the place; and Brusi’s island nest remains 
undiscovered. 

I afterwards sailed up the Arcripelago, and 
oftentimes, as we sounded the rocky headlands 
of many of the islands, crowned with forts or 
ruins, did I fancy I had discovered the Corsair’s 
castle—and I strained my eyes in vain to catch 
a glimpse of his Medora. as 
‘She looked, and saw the heaving of the main, 
The white sail set,—‘and’ dared not look 

again.’ 





GAMBLING, 
OR RAIN AND SUNSHINE, 


“ ——as we turned our backs 


From our companion, thrown into his grave, 
So his familiars to his buried fortunes 
Shrink all away.” 

‘ Why do you keep me for so long a time at 
the door?’ said Edward F. passionately to his 
wife. The night had passed, but its cold wind 
entered the house, as Mrs. F., with sorrowful 
heart undid the lock. 

‘It is late, Edward; I could not keep from 
slumbering.’ ei 

He said nothing in return to this; but flung 
himself in a chair, and gazed intently on the 
fire. His sonclimbed upon bis knees, and put- 
ting his arms around his father’s neck, whis- 
pered, ‘papa, what has mama been crying for?” 
—Mr. F. started—shook off his boy, and said 
with violence, ‘ get to bed, sir; what business 
has your mother to let you be up at this hour?” 
The poor child’s lower lip pouted; but he was 
at this time too much frightened to ary. His 
sister silently took him up; and when he 
had reached his cot his warm heart discharged 
itself ofits noisy grief. The mother heard’his 
crying, and went to him; but she soon return- 
ed to the parlor. She leaned upon her husband 
and thus addressed him; ‘ Edward, I will not 
upbraid you on account of your harshness to 
me—but | implore of you not to act in this 
manner before your children. You are not, 
Edward, as you used tobe! Those heavy eyes 
tell of wretchedness, as well as of bad hours. 
You wrong me—you wrong yourself, thus to 
let my hand show I am your wife—but at the 
same time let your heart know singleness 
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matters of moment. I am aware of the kind of 
society in which you have lately indulged. Tell 
me, Edward, for Heaven’s sake tell me!—we 
are poor—we are reduced! we are ruined! 
—is it not so?” 

Edward had not a word for his wife; but a 
man’s tears are more awful than his words. 

‘Well, be it so, Edward! Our children may 
suffer from our fall; but it will redouble my 
exertions for them. And as for myself, you do 
not know me if you think that circumstances 
lessen my feelings for you. A woman’s love is 
Jike the plant which shows its strength the more 
itis trodden on. rouse yourself my husband 
—itis true, your father has cast you off, and 
you are indebted to him in a serious sum—but 
he is not all the world!—only consider your 
wife in that light.’ A slight tap was heard at 
the door, and Mrs. F. went to ascertain the 
cause; she returned to her husband: ‘ Mary is 
at the door—she says you always kissed her 
before you went to bed? 

* My child—my child.’ said her father, ‘God 
bless you—I am not well, Mary: Nay, do not | 
speak to me to night; Go to rest now—give 
me one of your pretty smiles in the morning, 
and ~~ father will be happy again.’ 

Mr. F. too, was persuaded by his affection- | 
ate partner to retire; but sleep and rest were | 
not for him—his wife and his children had once | 
given him happy dreams—but now, the ruin 
he bad brought upon them was an ‘awakening 
reality. 

When the light of the morning appeared 
above the line of the opposite house; Mr. F. 
arose. 

‘Where are you going Edward?—said his 
wife. ‘1 have been considering,’ he replied, 
calmly, ‘ and am determined to try my fi ther 
He loved me when I was a boy—was proud of 
me. 
him. 











It is true, Ihave acted dishonorably by | 
Yesterday I spoke harshly of him; but [ | 
did not know myself. Your dear affection my } 
wife, kas completely altered me. I never can | 
forget my ill treatment towards you; but f will | 
make up for iti—1l will—indeed I will—Nay, 
do not—do not grieve in this way—this is} 
worse tome than all—your youog ones, my wile | 
—I will be back soon. 

The children appeared in the breakfas st 
room. Mary was ready with her smile, and | 
the boy was anxious for the notice of his father. 
After a short space of time, Mr. F. returned. 

‘Why so pale, my husband! will your fa- 
ther not assist you?’ 

We must indeed sink, my love? He upbraid- 
ed mel could not answer bim a word. He 
spoke kindly of you and your littie one’s but he 
has on st us off forever.’ 

he distressed man had scarcely said 
when a person rudely came in. The purport 
of his visit was soon perceived. In the name 
of F's father he took possession of the property, 
and he had the power to make F. a prisoner. 

* Yon shali not take papa away,’ said the Jit- 
tle son, at the same time kicking at the offli- 
eer. 

‘ Mamma,’ whispered, Mary, “must my father 
go to prison—wont they I@t us go too? 

‘Here comes my authority,’ said the deputy 
sheriff, eS 

The elder Mr. F. dog illiptlaced himself in 
a chair. 

‘You shall not take my papa away,’ cried 
eut the boy to bis grandfather. 

‘Whatever might have been my conduct 

sir,’ said the miserable Edward, ¢ this is unkind 

ou. Thave nota single feeling for my- 

*but my wife—my children—you have not 

a right thus to harrass them with your pre- 
sence,’ 





this, 











‘Nay, husband,’ responded Mrs. F. ‘ think 
not of me. Your father cannot distress me I 
have not known you, Edward, from your 
childhood as he has done, but he shall see how 
I can cling to you—can he be proud of you 
in poverty. He has forgotten your youthful 
days—he has lost sight of his owa thoughtless 
years.’ 

The old gentleman directed his Jaw agent to 
leave the room. He then slowly, yet nervous- 
ly answered thus. 

‘Madam—I have not forgotten my own 
thoughtless days. Ihave rot forgotten that I 
once had a wife as amiable and noble minded 
as yourself—and | have not forgotten that your 
husband was her favorite child. An old man 
hides bis sorrows; but let not the world there- 
fore think him unfeeling—especially as that 
world taught him so to do. The distress I 
have this moment caused was premedited on 
my part. It has had its full effect. A mortal 
gets into vice by single steps; and many think 
the victim must return by degrees. I know 
Edward's disposition; and that with him a 
single leap is sufficient. That leap he has 
taken. Heis again in my memory as the fa- 
vorite of his poor mother—the laughing eyed 
young pet of a—pshaw— ofan old fool; for why 
| am I crying. 

Little Mary had insensibly drawn herself 
towards the old philosopher, and without utter- 
ing a word, pressed his hand and put her han- 
kerehicf to his eyes. The boy also now left 
his parent walked up to his grandfather, and, 
leaning his elbow on the old man’s knees said, 
‘then you wont take papa away?’ 

‘No you little impudent rascal—but I'll 
take you away; and when your mother comes 
| for you, I will treat her so well, that ll make 


| your father follow after. 4 


Thus came happiness at the heels of ruin.— 
Ifhusband’s oftener appreciated the exquisite 


and heaven like affection of their wives, many 


happier firesides would be seen. One in love 
and one in mind, ovght to be the motto of ev- 
ery warried pair. And fathers would many 


|} times check improvidence, if they were to 
make use of affection and kindness rather than 
prejudice and strictness. . 


} 
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CHINESE LADIES. 

The two females now exhibiting at Sinkwin’s 
Buildings, Patrick street are perhaps the great- 
est living curiosities ever presented in these 
countries, Their introduction is quite unique. 
Hitherto the standing law probibited the sex 
to leave the Chinese dominions has been ob- 
served fidelity that throws into the 
shade all our severest measures of police vigil- 
apce. None but men being permitted to quit 
the Empire.—The females the subject of this 
artfele, are said to be the first who ever trod 
upon I uropean grou nd and we are assured that 
the present attempt at emigration is the only 
one that bas ever succeeded! Those young la- 


wilh a 


dies were in the bloom of youth and one of 


them we presume, must, in her country be 
considered a beauty of no common fascination. 
There is archness tempered with a most agree- 
able mildness in her countenance ;—her mouth 
would serve for a model of perfection for the 
Statutary, and when ornamented with a smile 
of exuberant sweetness, is almost too highly 
embellished. Her companion is plain but they 
are both as truly feminine and even lady like 
in their deportment, as our most refined notions 
of female delicacy can expect. They frequent- 
ly converse with eachother in their own lan- 
guage, which assisted by their soft and melli- 
flous voices, is peculiarly pleasing to the bearer. 
Their feet are so excessively small that a real 


description would seem fabulous; certainly the 
accounts that we read in books, are below the 
truth. Shoes that fit them easily, are exhib- 
ited, and we are not accustomed to see any 80 
smail for the youngest children in this country. 
But their hands are a subject of still greater 
admiration. From their tapering and delicate 
fingers, the nails extend from two to three in- 
ches in length and the exquisite address with 
which they manage the needle work cannot be 
described. They have silver cases to save their 
precious nails from accidents at night, and as 
the preservation of such distinctive marks of 
rank is an object of great consideration, it may 
probably have much effect in rendering their 
dispositions gentle and submissive. Their 
foreheads are very high aud straight, and their 
black hair rises above perpendicularly, five or 
six inches, in the most luxuriant profusion. In 
stature they are petite, and though they are 
not thin, their persons are what we should 
have no hesitation in pronouncing genteel. 
Their dresses have no marks of the outlandish, 
and is quite at variance with British or French 
Fashions, we are forced to admit it is graceful 
and elegant.—As men we shall not attempt to 
describe it—the ladies must see and judge for 
themselves. Thesetruly interesting females 
are accompanied by an interpreter whois also 
a native of the ‘Celestial Empire’—Being in 
the costume of a Mandarin, and having a 
countenance indicating much intelligence, he 
is an object of great attraction.—LZondon Pa- 
per. 





Presence of Mind.—When Lee the poct was 
confined in Bedlam, a friend went to visit him; 
and finding that he could converse reasonably 
or at least for a poet, imagined that Lee was 
cured of his madness. The poet offered to 
shew him Bedlam.—They went over this me- 
lancholy medical prison, Lee moralizing philo- 
sop hic ally enough ali the time to | seep his com- 

aD ion perfectly atease. At length thepoas- 
ceuded the top of the building, znd as they 
were both looking down from the pé@ilous 
| height, Lee seized his friend by the army ‘let 
} us take this lea ap; weil jump down together 
| this instant.2 * Any man could j jump down,* 
said his friend coolly, ‘ we should not immerta- 

1 





ize ourselves by that leap; but let us go down 
and tryif wecan jump up.” The madman 
struck with the idea ofa more astonishing leap, 
than that which he had proposed. yielded to this 
new impulse, and bis friend rejoiced te see him 
ruo down stairs, full of a new object for secu- 
ring immortality. 





Presipgent’¢ Housz.—The Bak. Amerisaa 
records an instance of courtesy on the part of 
Gen. Jackson, which, though in itself but a 
trifling occurrence, bespeaks a mind elevated 
far above the mean and sordid motions of nar- 
row souled partizans. On learning that the 
present occupants of the Goversment mansion 
at Washington were preparing immediately to 
leave the premises, in erder that the same 
might be ready in season for the reception by 
(he 4th of March, of the President elect and his 
family—Gen. Jackson addressed a pois note 
to Mre. Adams, regretling that any haste 
should be resorted toon this cccasion;j—and 
expressing bis wish that its present inmates 
sheuld remain ia-the house until it should 
fully comport with their eonvenience to re- 
move. 





No religion is perfect, that is not endowed 
with charity for others, free from biogtry and 
superatitiop. 
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THE VILLAGE FIRESIDE. 


Come join with me in rural mirth, r: 
Each fair one of the village throng, 

And while we're seated round the hearth— 
We'll tell the tale—and sing the song. 


Our souls will fly to fairy bowers, 
Where in the glowing summer’s day 

We've spent in joy our pastime hours, 
In youthful frolic, wild and gay. 


The mind will fly to scenes like these, 
The scenes of innocence and youth— 
Scenes formed the cheerful mind to please— 
Give virtue ardor—force to truth. 


Bring now by memory’s magic wand, 
The lake—the silver stream—the hill— 
The time we stood upon its strand, 
And watch’d the crystal flowing rill. 


May peace reside within thy breast 
ong may thy virtues grace the earth, 

Be thou by fortune’s fayour bless’d 

Proportion’d equal to thy worth. 


Oh that my prayers had but the power 
To gain from heaven a boon for thee, 

Thou shouldst Eliza,—from this hour 
The happiést of the happy be. 


May sacred friendship for thee glow 
May’st thou be bless’d in faithful love, 

And should thy breast one sorrow know 
Then sympathy the grief remove. 


Calm be thy slumbers soft and sweet, 
Aod may thy dreams these slumbers bring, 
Be pleasant, yet as pure and bright 
Asis the soul from whence they spring. 
Philadelphia. M. 











ELEANOR OF BRETAGNE. 


alates 

For I can bear my wrongs, unmoved, 
And answer scorn with pride, 

But for the home and friends I loved 
Grief may not be denied. 


THE WALRRIOR. 
A gallant form is passing by, 
The plume bends o’er his lordly brow, 
A thousand tongues have raised on high 
His song of triumph now. 
Young knees are bending round his way, 
And age makes bare his locks of gray. 


Fair forms have lent their gladdest smile, 
White hands have waved the conqueror on, 

And flowers have decked his path the while, 
By gentle fingers strown, 

Soft tones have cheered him, and the brow 

Of beauty beams uncovered now. 


The bard had waked the song for him, 
And pour’d his bolJest numbers forth 

The wine cup sparkling to the brim 
Adds oS i mirth; 

And every tongue and every eye, 

Does homage to tHe passer by. 


The gallant steed treads proudly on, 
His foot falls firmly now as when 

In strife that iron beel went down 
Upon the hearts of men; 

And foremost in the ranks of strife, 

Trod out the last, dim, spark of life. 


Dream they of these—the glad and gay 


Befcre us place the field the wood— 
The meadow green—the mossy side 
Of bank and hill—where once we stood— 
O! bring them up with mesmory’s tide. 


That bend around the conqueror’s path? 
The horror of the conflict day— 

The gloomy field of death— 
The ghastly slain—the severed head— 
The raven stooping o’er the dead. 


This beautiful lady, who was by many con- 
sidered the rightful heir to the throne of Eng- 
land, was confined for the period of nearly 
forty years in Bristol Castle, during the reign 
of John 2d. 

Tn retrospection let us gaze, 

Nor ivi us cast cur eyes in vain, 

Upon the scones of other days, ; 

Whose ’membrance never gives us pain. 


Dark thoughts and fearful! yet they briog 
No terrors to the triumph bonr, 

| Nor stay the reckless worshtppag 
Of blended crime and power. 

The fair of form, the mild of mood, 

Do honour to the man of blood. 


He riseth in his loveliness— 
‘he free and glorious sun, 
And nature bath an holy dress 
Of passing beauty on: 
The winds are free—the clouds are free, 
And freely on they roll, 
The billows of the stirring sea 
Pass on without control. 


We still are young, nor can look back, 
Like age, on three score years and ten; 
Thus far we’ve left a flowery track, 
A path we wish to tread agaain. 





Men—Christians! pause, the air ye breathe 
Is poisoa'd by your idol now, 

And will ye turn to him, and wreath 
Your chaplets round his brow! 

Nay, cali his darkest deeds sublime, 

And smile assent to giant crime! 


But I am chained—these damp old walls 
Are all the world to me, 

And thro’ the rugged grating falls 
The sunshine sparingly. 

| The gales of spring can seldom find 
These dungeons cold and drear, 

And but the rushing winter wind 
Hath full admittance here. 


Tis now we fear, while youth is flying, 
Swiftly with the rolling year, 
That makes us think of age—of dying, eae ee 
“= Which brings from youth’s gay soul a tear. , Tn pst = an ae RES dev P nag 
(3 . . 
Hushing before its silvery tone, 
The stormy things of earth, 
And whispering sweetly through the gloom, 
An earnest of the peace to comme. ° 


But Iet us catch the present hour, 
Improve it, keep it while we can; 

Seon ’twill be beyond our power— 
Soon we shall measure out our span. 





| P’ve trod the sunny hills of France 

| -A free and merry one! 

| And watched their thousand streamlet’s glance 

| To pale moonlight and sun. 

| I’ve listened to the tourney’s din-— 
The serenader’s strain; 

And gaily led the dance within 
Thy stately halls, Breracne! 





Remepres.-For sea-sickness-stay on shore. 
For drunkenness—drink cold water and repeat 
the prescription until you obtain relief. For 
the gout—board with a printer. To keep out 

* + of jail—keep out of debt. To please every body 
‘ -*<<mind your own busivess. 


Of youth and age—of joy and woe— 

Of care end pain—and wand’ring here; 
And when we leave this world below, 

O! may we find some brighter sphere. _ 





Free from each sorrow of this earth, 
Where joy and woe to man is given— 
And may the circle round this hearth 


The voice of flattery hath been ~ 
Familiar to my ear— 
The deep breath’d vows of mighty men, 


4. Of all forms, reformbis the best. 
% Minds ashamed of poverty, would be proud 











: iendship’s smile and tear. ofaffluence. “) . 
United be once more in heaven. L.S. A. ie conten + ed agente > cl = 
Unchanged by years of ill — - — 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
TO ELIZA. 
Etiza—O’er thy reposing head 
May guardian angels’ wings extend, 
Whilst sleeping may they watch thy bed 
When waking, still, thy hfe defend. 
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The tender strain—the kindly tone 
Are stealing round me still. 


My home my unforgotten home! 
I.can but mourn thee now 

Though nought withia this voiceless tomb 
Hath made my seul to bow; 














